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hospital at the age of thirty-eight with symptoms, referable to the brain 
and spinal cord, of extensive character, including marked disturbances 
both of motion and of sensation with reaction of degeneration in certain 
muscles. Bulbar symptoms were conspicuous. The entire illness lasted 
five months. The autopsy showed multiple lipomata in the thoracic and 
abdominal cavities and also in the spinal canal. There were in addition 
marked degenerations of bulbar nuclei, and a compression myelitis at one 
point with consequent secondary degenerations. 

10. Stampede of Horses. —Dexler in a contribution to the knowledge 

of psychoses among animals discusses particularly the well known stam¬ 
pede of horses. The writer considers various theories which have been 
advanced to account for the phenomenon. The paper in general is an 
entertaining and useful contribution to animal psychology with somewhat 
direct reference to man. One question raised, for example, is whether 
psychiatrists should consider panic among men as belonging to the 
psychoses. . ; i 

11. Optic Radiation. —Tsuchida presents a detailed anatomical study 
of the course of the optic fibers in man. It is not possible in the space 
of this abstract to give the elaborate results of the investigation. The 
paper is a further contribution to the knowledge of a complex anatomical 
region. The study was made on the basis of a single patient with poren¬ 
cephalic defect in the occipital region. 

12. Suicide at Birth. —On the basis of a case of acute mental disturb¬ 
ance during the act of birth Sigwart draws attention to the rarity of 
transitory mental disturbance closely associated with the act of birth in 
contrast with the frequency of post-puerperal psychoses. The patient was 
septic during convalescence but was finally discharged recovered mentally 
and physically. The author discusses the relation of such transitory 
psychoses to infections, to the mental and physical strain associated with 
childbirth and to the frequency of infant murder under these conditions. 

E. W. Taylor (Boston). 
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1. Criminal Responsibility before the Geneva Congress of Alienists and 

Neurologists. J. Grasset. 

2. The Physiological Explanation of Emotion. G. Revault d’Allonnes. 

1. Criminal Responsibility. —In the report, prepared by Gilbert Ballet 
and adopted by the' Seventeenth Congress of Alienists and Neurologists 
held at Geneva, August, 1907, a position was taken upon the question of 
criminal responsibility somewhat at variance with the well-known views 
of Grasset. The present article is Grasset’s reply to his critics. He points 
out the false logic, the frequent misstatement, and the generally un¬ 
scientific attitude of his opponents in a way which seems both mas¬ 
terly and conclusive. He reiterates his former views (Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease, February, 1906, p. 135, and March, 1907, 
p. 210) with an added emphasis; still holding that the medical expert, 
contrary to the views of the congress, must express his opinion, when 
giving testimony upon the criminal’s responsibility but an opinion that 
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must be founded strictly upon a medical basis and not upon a social or 
philosophical basis. The opinion must be based solely upon his knowledge 
of the actual condition and functional capacity of the prisoner’s psychic 
neuroses at the time of the committing of the crime. All questions as to 
the amount of punishment to be inflicted to fit the crime and the criminal’s 
degree of responsibility, or as to the requirements of society, for its own 
protection and vindication, do not concern him as a medical expert. 
Furthermore, in this capacity, he is not called upon to voice his opinion 
as to the relationship of responsibility to the philosophical question of 
free-will. These questions the court alone must undertake to answer. 

Grasset insists that medical science has advanced far enough to-day 
to point out, upon a pathophysiological basis, the degree of responsibility 
of any given individual. As he says there are responsible, irresponsible 
and partially responsible criminals. He urges that it is the prerogative 
and duty of the medical man alone to determine the degree of this respon¬ 
sibility. The court’s special duty extends only to the determination of 
the appropriate punishment and of the best mode of protecting society. 
The medical expert concentrates his opinion upon the criminal as a 
physiological being, whether normal or abnormal. The court takes into 
consideration only the welfare of society. A mutual recognition of each 
other’s special duties and qualifications and a harmonious application of 
the special functions of both court and medical adviser ought to result in 
the best for both society and the criminal. As a corollary to his views 
Grasset again most scientifically urges the establishment of prisons for 
the responsible criminals, asylums for the irresponsible and prison-hospitals 
or hospital-prisons for the partially responsible. 

2. The Physiological Explanation of Emotion— This is a reply to and 
brief criticism of Pieron’s opposition ^ to some of d’Allonnes’ former 
physiological explanations of the origin of emotion {Jour, de Psychologie, 
Mars.-April, 1906). D’Allonnes denies that Pagano’s experiments war¬ 
rant the arbitrary deduction of Pieron that the caudate nucleus of the 
striate body is the psychic center for the emotional feelings. He main¬ 
tains that there are no psychic centers in this restricted sense; there are 
only psychic functional cycles or circuitous mechanisms for the elabora¬ 
tion of what we denominate psychic phenomena. In such a psychic cycle 
the striate body doubtless plays a role. Its injury, therefore, will modify 
the full expression of the emotion, but this does not warrant the state¬ 
ment that this striate body, when separated from the cortex on the one 
hand and from the peripheral nervous apparatus on the other is capable 
by itself of causing any emotional feeling. d’Allonnes declares that the 
same criticism applies to similar deductions drawn from the well-known 
experiments of Sherrington. 

Psychology does not countenance any such narrow conception of the 
origin and nature of the affective faculties. The author reiterates his 
view that there are three sorts or types of feeling. He indicates this in 
an illustrative way in connection with the disgust which Sherrington’s 
dog manifested when given a piece of dog-meat to eat in its milk. There 
was first a nauseous disgust, then a decided repugnance, and finally a 
state of mind which d’Allonnes calls an inemotive disgust. Each of these 
feelings has a particular physiological basis, representing different stages 
of elaboration in the development of the nervous system. 

Mettler (Chicago.) 



